RUSSIA'S     NEW     SOCIETY                       l8l

" What incentive," I heard an American businessman ask an American
engineer who had done distinguished construction work in Russia, *e have
these people to work ? What do they get out of it ? "

Laughing, the engineer replied :

"A kick in the slats."

That was during the First Plan.

He told of instance after instance of engineers, directors, and other
executives who had been publicly denounced and dismissed for laxity and
incompetence. During the first two Plans the Press seethed with stories of
these dishonoured men. They may have been good Bolsheviks who, during
the civil war, had achieved distinction on the battlefield. They may have
known by heart The Com?mmist Manifesto and Stalin's "Leninism* But if,
whether because of indolence or lack of aptitude, they failed in the construc-
tive tasks to which they were assigned, they were demoted, branded as
" has-beens," loafers, slackers, scoundrels, and all the other vituperative
epithets in which Soviet vocabulary is so volcan:^ally rich.

In their drive for the enthronement of the machine, for lifting the country
to habits of work comparable to those other nations had acquired through
generations of measured, peaceful, evolutionary development, the Soviets
have wielded the weapon of social obloquy with a passion and a vengeance
which again and again have roused the scorn or amusement of foreign
visitors and observers. To men trained in ways of business and manu-
facturing in individualised countries, "a kick in the slats," especially if
administered in public, may seem an incentive not to good work but to
demoralisation and collapse.

But Russians, Bolshevik Russians, are fighting against time. They have
no patience with mere evolutionary methods, whether in politics, or
industry, or in education. Haunted by the dread of war, never forgetting
that their success in Russia and in history, their very security, is conditioned
by their ability first and foremost to win the war of production, " to catch
up with and surpass capitalist nations " ; above all, with such an advanced
and technically fabulous country as America, they often enough seek to
attain their aims by what they call " the revolutionary method." The
essence of this method is speed. They do not mind hurting a person's
feelings making him feel low and degraded. They will stop at no means
if it will result in the fulfilment of their plan. They cannot bother merely
to teach and to wait patiently as can an American executive or industrialist.
They have not his background of practical experience nor his access to all
the skilled engineers and all the competent mechanics he may need; above
all, his sense of security. They have " to forge " them into being, multi-
tudes of them, millions and millions, and they have found social obloquy
an invaluable ingredient in the process of forging.

** We have nerves of steel," I heard a Russian colonel say," because of the
drubbings we have gotten when we've made mistakes.1 That's why we
fight as we do."

No doubt the weapon of social contumely has demoralised promising
executives, stunted their creative powers, or ruined them forever. But,
so Russians avow, it has stirred or goaded multitudes into their best efforts
and has in a significant measure been responsible for the swiftness with which
the peoples of Russia have acquired mastery of the machine age.